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Politics. By Heinrich von Treitschke. Translated by 
Blanche Dugdale and Torben De Bille. With an Introduction 
by Arthur James Balfour, and a Foreword by A. Lawrence 
Lowell. New York, The Macmillan Company, 191 6. — Two vol- 
umes, xliv, 406 pp. ; vi, 643 pp. 

The Political Thought of Heinrich von Treitschke. By H. W. 
C. Davis. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1915. — viii, 295 pp. 

Treitschke ' s History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century. 
Translated by Eden and Ceder Paul. With an Introduction by 
William Harbutt Dawson. New York, McBride, Nast and Com- 
pany, 1915. — xix, 708 pp. 

The material for the study of Treitschke by those who do not read 
his works in the original is now at hand. Adequate translations of his 
Politics and History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century (of which 
three volumes have appeared) have now been added to the material 
which has been rapidly accumulating, and an equally adequate analysis 
and anthology of his political thought and utterances is at the disposal 
of those who wish to get the essentials without too much labor of re- 
search. 

It is no longer necessary to elucidate or elaborate the message of 
Treitschke in book reviews. And the time is almost past when it will 
be necessary for the reviewer to treat each new volume as a text for 
critical disquisitions on the difference between German and non-German 
systems of thought and the sad moral catastrophe of a Treitschkean 
world in particular. Not but that it is a sad and tragic spectacle. 
We cannot ever be so naive again as to accept it or its principles as 
sound political philosophy — which we once were in danger of doing. 
But the fact that the war opened our eyes to it relieves the reviewer 
now of the necessity of repeating well-accepted truisms. 

As a matter of fact, were it not for his place in history , Treitschke 
would not be worth the critical thought spent in refuting him. His in- 
credible countrymen who have failed to adjust themselves to any but 
medieval expedients for achieving the main elements of political life — 
accepting autocracy, feudal attachments and militarism as beneficient 
ingredients in a constitutional state — have made Treitschke a type, 
their type, so that even Social Democracy is not without some tinge 
of a different red than that of the "common brotherhood" which 
colors their banners. But Treitschke himself is not a great thinker, 
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nor has he even the logical capacity to reduce his thought to its appro- 
priate terms. His strength lay in the forcefulness of his utterance and the 
positive character of his thought. He did not think straight, nor see 
widely. But he gave to the institutions and Kultur of his own people 
(or rather of the Prussian people) the sanctions of history and of ora- 
cular prophecy. It is, therefore, useless to try to reduce to a logical 
system a thought which is not integral. Treitschke's power lies in 
the very defiance of logic. He is temperamental and suggestive, with 
a narrowness of vision which permits him to be charmingly intimate — 
if one likes that kind of intimacy. The opening sentence of the In- 
troduction to his Politics begins : " Politics must be counted among 
the arts." Yet the first point he makes is that Aristotle is the starting 
point for its study, and that to Aristotle politics " meant simply the 
science of government." 

The very next paragraph proceeds to demonstrate that the Greeks 
made politics out to be "applied history," which is neither a science 
nor an art. No dilemma is evident to the unsuspecting reader, how- 
ever, for this rarefied thinking rests npon rarefied history. To Treit- 
schke the Greeks are what he needs them to be. " The historic sense 
was innate in the Greeks" ; therefore " they lived politically and their 
mere self-consciousness was science." If there is anything that is not 
true it is this. The Greeks were not historically minded, as anyone 
can see for himself from the judgment of Thucydides upon their annals 
— a somewhat juster judgment than Treitschke's. Then politics did 
not grapple with the matters which front the capitalized and therefore 
highly impersonal society of today. The way out for Treitschke was 
the one he chose — to deal not in generals but in particulars. He is a 
nominalist, and so informs us before we have gone another page. 
" Treat the state as a person," he says a little farther on — and forget 
that little digression about Aristotle — and he assumes the privilege of 
a high-class journalist to plunge without embarrassment into all the com- 
plexities of an analysis of personality. 

This sense of the detail of the concrete and the emotional is the 
strength of Treitschke. He was not a great thinker. There is 
danger of our taking him too seriously in this regard, because he was 
able to impress his message upon his own people, and they were able 
to apply it with the force of Krupp guns and heavy battalions. But 
all the batteries on the western front cannot raise Treitschke to the 
rank of a great intellectual power. He was a publicist of most en- 
gaging skill ; but he was too much of an historian to be a master of 
those vast abstractions which the imagination loves to rear for the 
reason to play with. 
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This brings us to Treitschke the historian. Unfortunately here the 
non-Prussian world will never be in a position to judge of the real 
merits of the History of Germany — for the simple reason that the book 
will not be read except by the few who are studying it for some definite 
purpose. Not much of the history of the Germany of today is to be 
found in these pages, although the political story of the early nine- 
teenth century is here in detail. For the Germany of today is, as 
Treitschke recognized in the opening words of his history, a creation 
of our own time. This being the case, the story Treitschke tells is a 
prelude to but one-half of the real theme of present interest. It was 
not alone Prussia which welded Germany together, by the power of her 
army and the genius of Bismarck. The invention of the Englishmen , 
Thomas and Gilchrist, which made possible the development of the 
Rhenish iron industries, is as fundamental ; and the general student of 
German history can hardly be enticed even by the allurements of pic- 
torial art and eloquence to spend much time in the consideration of 
relatively petty affairs of an age almost completely severed from the 
present. 

The German reader has an added interest to hold him to the task. 
He is flattered at every turn by Treitschke 's naive insistence on the 
native virtues which he inherits and the great role for which Providence 
has prepared him, though just how adequately, even a Treitschkean 
apostle might doubt. But in the History as in the Politics one does 
not, or should not, hope to find much reliable, fairly presented infor- 
mation. Not that Treitschke did not work hard at his historical task, 
but that he could not see clearly and accurately the things which his 
research revealed. 

All this is so well known that it is useless to repeat it. The one thing 
to say of these volumes is that they are accessible ; that they are ade- 
quately done ; that they are excellently gotten up and should be ready 
for reference for every student of politics and modern European history. 

The preface by Mr. Balfour to the Politics is a masterly little essay 
to which one reverts gratefully from time to time. Mr. Davis' volume 
will, perhaps, be the most useful to the American reader in that it 
offers a careful guide to the life and work of Treitschke as a whole. 
It is an excellent manual, and sufficiently objective — with a great 
number of citations to serve some of the purposes of college work. 

J. T. Shot well. 



